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TO ASSIST THE INQUIRING, ANIMATE THE STRUGGLING, AND 
SYMPATHISE WITH ALL. 





CLEANLINESS, AIR, EXERCISE, 
AND DIET. 


No. IV. 


Ir cleanliness and exercise be essential to health, our 
very life depends upon a certain supply of food and 
air; but the health may materially suffer from that 
supply being vitiated or ill adapted. Perhaps venti- 
lation is as little studied as diet. In a general way 
accidents, and the uncontrollable phenomena of the 
atmosphere prevent its abuses becoming so deter- 
mined in their effects ; but a vast deal of discomfort 
is caused, and increased by the improper nature of 
the air we take into our lungs. A gradually in- 
creased habit of indulging in a titillating warmth is 
one of the most fertile and common causes of neg- 
lected ventilation. A sense of comfort, in our 
chilly and damp climate, is attached to warmth ;—we 
talk of “ fireside comfort,” till we scarcely think our- 
selves British, unless the room we sit in is close 
enough to breed a typhus. Again, it is a popular 
truism that it is perilous to sit ina draught. Accord- 
ingly, people of common prudence set themselves in- 
dustriously to work to exclude every draught from 
the room, that they can manage to discover, and 
piteously regret those unmanageable cricks, that still 
allow the intrusive Zephyr to dally with Vesta at the 
candle-end. Some even go tothe length of having 
their stair-eases warmed. Thus, instead of a pure 
air, cool and temperate, and in its natural and un- 
adulterated condition, they breathe a tainted fluid, 
whose enervating heat weakens their bodies, and even 
defeats its own end, by rendering the frame more 
susceptible to the cold it must inevitably endure. 
The consequences are headaches, colds, indigestions, 
faintnesses, giddiness, and a hundred aggravations of 
other maladies. 


” But even in less flagrant instances, a yielding 
to habitual little indulgences, the quality of the air 
breathed is much deteriorated. For instance, ourfriend, 
the lawyer’s clerk, —or let us, for the sake of 
variety, make acquaintance with a printer's 
reader, — Mr Reader rises about eight or nine; and 
after the usual process of cloathing and washing, he 
proceeds to breakfast in a room with a fire in it, the 
windows close as wax, and the room scenting of 
bread, tea, coals, coal-fire, and smoke; of the carpet, 
of different woods, of varnishes, once or twice a 
week of bees wax, of blacking, of the newspaper, &c., 
&c. ; and of the compound remains of a long suc- 
cession of by-gone fragrancies. In this catalogue it 
will be observed we have left out tobacco, perfumes, 
and all adventitious odours. Through the gas-ex- 
haling streets he proceeds to office, where, in a little 
closet, with a coke fire in it, and tallow in the even- 
ing, or gas, with a scent of printing ink “enough 
to knock one down,” he holds under his nose a 
piece of damp paper, fresh charged with the misera- 
ble composition that fills the place with its thick 
stench. Here his day is spent. At night to the 
close parlour again; and to bed in a small room 
scenting of soap, damp woollen, of lamp oil, perhaps, 


or the candle which he blows out; and the very air 
itself turned unwholesome and unpleasant for want of 
change and motion. 


“The atmospheric air, composed principally of 
two elements—oxygen and nitrogen, is changed by 
respiration; and consisting, before inspiration, of 
twenty-one parts of oxygen to seventy-nine parts of 
nitrogen, or twenty-one per cent of oxygen, it con- 
tains after expiration, probably at the lowest com- 
putation, three and a half per cent of carbonic acid ; 
or, on an average, twenty-seven and a half cubic 
inches of carbonic acid are evolved from the lungs 
every minute, or about forty thousand cubic inches 
in twenty-four hours, which weigh nearly three 
pounds, and contain about eleven ounces of carbon. 

“ Now, the rapidity with which this vitiation 

takes place, may be conceived by knowing the fact, 
that at each inspiration sixteen cubic inches of air, 
are on an average, deteriorated, and that about twenty 
such inspirations are taken in a minute; therefore, 
three hundred and twenty cubic inches of air are 
each minute poisoned by every individual, and 
rendered unfit for the support of life. The conse- 
quences which must follow, even in a simply che- 
mical point of view of the matter, if a man is con- 
fined eight hours in a shut-up bed-room, are obvious 
enough.”* 
* And this is supposing the natural process of respi- 
ration to be the only deteriorating agent at work, 
which is never the case. But in addition to the 
vitiated state of the air, the heated condition of the 
room is another malific agent. ‘ For if the room is 
heated, the air is rarefied, is expanded, occupies a 
larger space in proportion to its weight, and therefore 
at each aspiration less air is really breathed; the 
blood is, consequently, not so freely and completely 
aerated. But there is likewise another effect. If 
the air is heated, the body is heated, the vessels of the 
skin excited, and the result is either an excessive 
secretion of its fluids, and consequently an unnecessary 
and injurious exhaustion—or, failing this, a hot, and 
dry, and feverish skin. But even this is not all. 
Blood, when heated, occupies more bulk, more space, 
and the consequence is fulness of the vessels, undue 
pressure on the brain and nerves, and therefore tor- 
pifying, lethargic, unrefreshing sleep, or otherwise a 
restless excitability of system. Both these effects 
must have often been felt by the man who has in- 
dulged himself with a heated bed-room. These 
effects must have been frequently felt by most men in 
a hot sitting-room, The first effect of this is, I think, 
usually some sense of oppression in the breathing; 
this is succeeded by a feeling of drowsiness and tor- 
por ; and if this is not relieved, it is followed either by 
a deep and heavy sleep, or by restlessness and nervous 
irritability ; and, if this state of things is allowed to 
continue, it is succeeded by languor and exhaustion ; 
the state of system, in fact, in which cold is most 
sensibly felt, or in which it is most apt to be followed 
by local determinations of blood, by inflammations, 
&e."+ 

In London itself really pure air is difficult to be 
met with ; but a little attention to its localities, and 
the principal businesses going forward in a neigh. 
bourhood, will help you to a mode of selecting your 
lodging with a chance of getting the best the place 
affords. Choose an airy street (there are many such 
in London, no more expensive than some of the best): 
if you take only part of a house, go up as many pair 
of stairs, short of the garret, as you can force your 
pride to consent to. 


* Robertson on Diet and Regimen, + Ibid 


[From the Steam-Press of C. & W. REYNELL, i, 15, & 16 Little Pulteney street.} 


In the daily conduct of your apartments, be careful 
never to let the rooms be completely closed ; a draught 
through some part, so far from being a disadvantage, 
is a great good, forcing into the room fresh and 
healthful air, such as will do your blood good. Do 
not let the room get too hot; you should never feel 
a sense of heat. If, upon entering the room, any 
peculiar smell be perceivable, then be sure that its 
atmosphere is not in the best state, and sedulously 
conquer it by a free and active ventilation. 


A heated room produces languor and inertness ; 
the inertness produces a sensibility to cold, and so, 
feeling chilly, we still more cautiously close the shut- 
ters, throw coals on the fire, and bethink ourselves 
of baizing the door. These reactions may be mul- 
tiplied indefinitely. The best cure for chilliness, the 
best warmer, the best preservative against coming 
chill, is exercise. One brisk walk in the morning 
will so propel the blood in your veins, that fire will 
be a matter of indifference to you; the change from 
warm to cold, an agreeable variety ; and then see if 
a mouthful of fresh and wholesome air, be not more 
delightful than all the sensation coals can bestow, or 
furs, or sand-bags. Let not your house, then, be a 
box of poison, a Stymphalian den, where Hebe can- 
not enter ; but take into your home the sweet breath 
of Heaven; it is given, not only for your Sunday 
walk, your summer's trip to the country—it is not 
only meant for sportsmen and anglers, who cannot 
induce themselves to enjoy life without the zest of a 
little death, to make it racy ;—it is not only for the 
landed millionaire; but all of us, who have lungs, 
have it given to us for every time and all ‘time; we 
all want it equally ;—we all may, and ought, and 
generally can enjoy it equally. It does not, it is 
true, taste sweet in the mouth like sugar; the bad is 
scarcely so nauseous, to those used to it, as the taste 
of “ metal sick ;” but sweet is the life it bestows,— 
sweet are the sensations the gladdened blood drinks 
from its inexhaustible fountain; and bitter and most 
heavy is the life which is fed with it clogged and 
tainted in close, unwholesome confinement. 


In public places,—in the concert-room, the 
theatre, the ball-room, in the lecture-room, where 
the directing powers might have “ known better,” we 
have often been astonished at our own endurance, 
and that of all about us, in sitting, or standing, or 
dancing, in an atmosphere whose heat and oppressive- 
ness were “enough to kill a horse.” Why is this 
borne? The windows are kept close, because the 
immediate neighbours are afraid of colds from the 
air pouring in a torrent into the heated room. But 
why were they not open from the first? And why 
are not proper means of ventilation employed, in- 
dependently of the doors and windows? Because 
the public, as yet ignorant of the immediate effects 
of air, good and bad, and used to the endurance of 
present abuses, do not demand attention to the matter. 
If they did,—if a proper means of ventilation were 
considered as much an essential point in any public 
building, ‘as its safety and convenience in other 
ma‘ters,—and if a true and knowing spirit of criti- 
cism balanced merits of the public buildings in this 
respect, the owners would soon find a means of meet. 
ing a demand so reasonable and so potent. 

Sudden changes from hot to cold, or vice versa, are 
perilous no doubt ; but if the ventilation be perfectly 
free and unimpeded, the balance will never materi- 
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ally waver, and the changes will be gradual amd few. 
Riding in an open carriage is not apt to sive cold to 
any one in moderate health ; but riding in an om- 
nibus, heated "by nundbers, with’ all the windows 
closed but these at @ach end, might conquer the 
stoutest, andim™make @ do¢tor+hater confess toa stiff 
necks and the desire fora little gruel... In such a 
situation, every motion of the body subjects you to a 
sudden and often a violent change in the air you 
are immediately in contact with. Open all the 
windows, and the danger is ‘materially lessened. 
Similar to the ompibus is*the ventilation now 
used in our public places; they are hot baths, with 
cold streams running through them; go without the 
cold, and you are stifled and oppressed; or obtain 
partial relief, and pay for it by a tooth-ache, a catarrh, 
ora crick in the neck. This should be mended. 
Let not the Penny Magazine, and Chambers'’s, and 
the London Journal be published in vain! Let not 
Dr Southwood Smith, nor Dr Robertson, write to 
no purpose! Let not Mechanics’ Institutes still em- 
ploy lecturers, and still stifle their audiences! Nor, 
in these times of amendment, let the most important 
reforms be overlooked. Let us ask for a better plan 
of ventilation, in all public places; let us but want 
baths; let us wish for places where we can exercise 
our limbs ; let us ask for these things,—and we may 
have them all for the asking. 


—_— 


ROMANCE OF REAL LIFB. 
NO. XCeo—-THE TWINS OF RAVENNA. 

Tars elegant and interesting couple, brother and sister, 
are supposed to have been the earliest engravers, and 
Printers of engraving, m Europe. Their youth, their 
early death, and their accomplishments, make up a 
story which has the air of being fictitious, especially as 
their works are no longer extant; though the book 
which first contained the following account of them, is 
thought to be still discoverable in the library of the 
Vatican. The narrative was transcribed by Papillon, a 
wood-engraver of the last century, a man of a grave 
and good reputation; and it is credited by the Abate 
Zani, and by Mr George Cumberland, from the last of 
which writers we have copied it. The engravings 
were on the subject of Alexander and his exploits, 
were done on wood, and designed and executed by the 
partics at the age of sixteen, to be given to their 
friends. Papillon says they were “tolerably designed ;” 
and that the impression of the whole, descriptive letter- 
press and all (apparently the first- proof from the block), 
was “ofa pale blue colour, and seemed to have been 
done with the hand only, passed several times over the 
paper that rested upon the blocks ; the cavities of the 
words, ill-cleared in some places, had given out a stain 
in parts, and blotted the paper, which was a little 
brown; which occasioned the writing the following 
words on the margin (of the frontispiece) :—‘ It will 
be necessary to cut deeper the grounds of these blocks, 
in order that the paper in printing may no longer touch 
them.’” This was-inscribed in Gothic Italian, and 
“* was undoubtedly by the hand of the Chevalier Cunio, 
or his sister.” ‘The ‘‘ tolerable designing” will be 
excused by the early date of the curious performances, 
said by Papillon to have been executed between the 
years 1284 and 1285! Add to this the youth of the 
parties, and their-early disappearance from the world, 
followed by the sister’s lover, aud the whole appears a 
dream of Raphaelesque grace and anticipation :— 


Tue young and amiable Cunios, twins, brother and sister, 
were the first children born to the Count de Cunio by a 
noble and beautiful young lady of Verona, allied to the 
Pope Honorius the 4th, who was then a Cardinal. It 
was a love match, against the wishes of her parents ; 
who, on the discovery of it, by her pregnancy, dis- 
solved the marriage, and discarded the priest who had 
married them. This noble young lady, fearing the 
anger of her father, and that of the young Cunio, took 
refuge with one of her aunts, near Ravenna, where she 
was delivered of these twins: vevertheless, the elder 
Count Cunio, from his affection to his son (whom be had 
forced to espouse another noble lady) permitted them 


to take the care of bringing up the children, which was 
performed with all imaginable tenderness and attention 
to their good education, not only on the part of the 
Count himself, but also on that of the wife of his son, 
who conceived so warm an affection for Isabella Cunio 
as to love and cherish her as if she had been her own 





child, Neither w 
“beloved ; who,as wll as his —— 


the boy, Alesanfler Alberic, less 
i eonsider- 
able talents and was of an amiable character; both 
rofiting under their teachers, pertigalarly Isa- 
Pata, who, ‘et thifteen, was considered as a pro- 
digy, for she wndgpstood and wrote (Zatin, com- 
posed werses, and ‘had become acquainted with geo- 
metry @nd music, playing on sever#l instruments ; 
she had Slsodegun te design, and painted very teler- 
ably, with both taste and delicacy ; whilst the brother, 
who was emulous of equalling her, was constrained to 
confess that he could never attain to her perfection. 
He-was.nevertheless.one of the most amiable 
men in Italy, bandsome/as his sister, possessing-a 
courageous, lofiy, and moble mind, ard the ‘talent 
rarely seen, of bringing to perfection whatever he 
undertook. Hence they formed the delight of their 
parénts, who so perfectly loved them that their cares or 
pleasures were equally shared. At fourteen the youth 
had acquired the art’of horsemanship, practiced the use 
of arms, and the exercises of a young man of 
quality, having learnt Latin and painting well. 

The troubles of Italy having obliged his father to 
take up arms, at his repeated entreaties he was allowed 
to make his first campaign under bis eyes, and he'had 
the command of a brigade of twenty-five gentlemen, 
with whom, as his first essay, he attacked, forced, and 
compelled to take to flight, aftera vigorous resistance, 
near two hundred of the enemy; but his valour having 
urged him too far, he found himself surrounded by 
several of the fugitives, from whom, however, he, 
his unequalled bravery, disengaged himself without 
any further harm than being wounded in his left arm. 
His father, who was flying to his succour, met him pos- 
sessed of an ensign of the enemy, which he had wrapped 
round his wounded limb, and embracing him, full of 
joy at his courageous conduct, he resolved to reward 
his valorous deeds by making him (which, indeed, he 
was entitled to from his birth), a Knight on the field of 
battle. He gave him therefore the accolade on the spot 
where he had merited it by ‘his resolution; and the 
youth, »vercome with joy at the honour conferred on 
him before the troops commanded by his father (already 
Count de Cunio by the decease of his own), wounded 
as he was, demanded and obtained immediate per- 
mission to goand present himself to his mother, in 
order to communicate to and partake with her in the 
glory and honours ‘he had acquired; the which 
leave was more readily granted, as it afforded the 
Count an opportunity of manifesting to that noble 
and afflicted lady (who had always remained with 
‘her aunt, a few miles from Ravenna), the love 
and esteem he always entertained for her, and which 
he would certainly have realised by re-establish- 
ing her in her former rights by a public espousal, if he 
had not been obliged to retain that other wife which his 
father had imposed on him, and ‘by whom he had several 
children. 

The young knight now took leave, escorted by the 
remainder of his troop, of which eight or ten had been 
killed or wounded ; and in this state and honourable 
company (which displayed his merits wherever he 
passed) he arrived at his mother’s abode, who gladly 
detained him two days; after which, at Ravenna, he 
paid his respects to the wife of his father, who was so 
charmed by his noble conduct, and flattered by the 
attentions he showed her, that she, in person, conducted 
him to the chamber of his sister Isabella, not a little 
alarmed at seeing his arm in a sling, and detained him 
a few days in the city ; but impatient to return to his 
father, in order to engage in new exploits, he took his 
departure before he was entirely cured of his wound. 

he Count his father, however, blamed him for not 
having dismissed his corps and re-established himself 
at Ravenna, forbidding him to serve during the re- 
mainder of the campaign; and a short time after, when 
his arm was perfectly cured, he sent him back, alleging 
pleasantly, that he could not allow him to surpass 
others during the short time they were likely tobe in 
action. 

A little time after it was that Isabella and himself 
commenced the composition and worked together at the 
pictures of ‘The Deeds of Alexander.’ He afterwards 
made asecond campaign with his father, and returned 
to the paintings conjointly with his sister, who attempted 
to reduce them, and engrave them on wooden blocks ; 
after which they were completed and printed, and pre- 
sented to Pope Honorius, their relations and friends. 
Then he joined the army a fourth time, accompanied 
by a young nobleman, named Pandulphia, who, a pro- 
fessed admirer of the amiable Isabella, had determined 
to signalize himself in battle, in order to become 
more worthy of her hand; but this last campaign was 
a fatal one for the illustrious youth Cunio, who was 
killed by several cuts from a sword of the enemy, close 
to his friend, who was also dangerously wounded in 
defending him. 

The death of her beloved brother so affected Isabella 
(who was now not nineteen) that she refused to 
marry, and died of a languishing sorrow before she 
was twenty; and her death was soon followed by 
that of her lover, who had always hoped by his affec- 
tionate attentions, to induce the talented and beautiful 
girl to render him happy. 

The mother also expired soon after, unable to sup- 
port the double loss of two such dear and amiable 

children; and the Count, who had been cruelly 


\ afflicked by the death of his favourite son, expected that 
“hetow must sink after that of his angelic daughter 3 


also the Countess, who tenderly loved her, fell ill from 
chagrin, and nothing but the greatness of his soul 
higdered the Commt fram tli same ggnsequences. 
Happily the Countess regovered by degrags, and some 
years after the generous Count de Cufio gave my 
grandfather these prints\f the deeds of Alexander, 
bound in the ancient aud-gothic stylethe covers 
made of blocks of wood, covered by skin flowered in 
compartments and stamped with a hot iron, and with- 
out gilding: the worms had entered and pierced it in 
many places, and Ihave ¢dded to it the sheet of paper 
on which I have inscribed this story. 


— 


THE PATRIOT WARRIOR. 
FROM THE GREEK OF‘TYRTZUS. 


| ene ion the “plan of this Journal to 
o anything towards the encouragement of war, yet 
if ever war is admirable, it ‘is in defence of onc’s 
country, and our wives and children. And a spirited 
translation from a classic is always a temptation to 
us, The worst of the very best warfare is, that it is 
apt to lead into a love of war for its own sake; and 
so much has been previously said in praise of soldiers 
and conquerors, that generally speaking, we beg 
leave to warn our correspondents off this very de- 
bateable ground.—En. ] 


+ 


How glorious in the foremost rank sinks down the 
falling brave, 

Whose soul was fir’d—whose arm was rais'd a much- 
lov'd land to save ! 

But, ah ! dark Misery waves her wing around the 
coward’s head, 

Who fied his country in her need, and beggeth 
now for bread ! 


Perchance a mother and a sire—both lov’d, both 
bow’d by years— 

A pale-fac’'d spouse and starv'ling babe upbraid 
him with their tears ; 

An object of contempt and scorn wherever he 
arrives— 

The image of base penury the houseless craven 
lives. 

Shame of his race! a warrior’s frame dishonour’d 
by the mind !— 

In form a man—but in his soul a spirit-stunted 
hind— 

Poor, heartless wretch!—Ah, what a lot-—what 
degradation his! 

Honour is gone !—and shame hath not a deeper 
curse than this! 


Fear not for life, then, Warriors! but for your 
natal soil— 

Fight—die, if need there be,—but let your chil 
dren smile ; 

Ye gallant youths! in firm array, in close battalion 
fight ! 

Who speaks in such a holy cause of base, ignoble 
flight ? 


Wake all your patriot energies to meet the com 
ing war— 

Rush to the charge (see battle lour !) and prove 
what freemen are ! 

O leave not, now, the feeble knees, that can no 
longer fly, 

The aged, your own aged men beneath the brand 
to die! 


Farther advane'd against the foe, the blazing shame 
recall 

For younger men to tamely see the elder vet’rans 
fall,— 

With venerable locks and beards, amid the dusty 
plain, ; 

Breathing their val’rous spirits forth, and for their 
country slain ! 


Stripp'd naked in their honour’d fall |—But, ob! 
immortal song 

Awaiteth on the splendid flow’r—the summer of 
the young— 

In life admiring wonder's gaze—the theme of min- 
strel breath, 

The love of lovely women still, and beautiful in 
death ! P. 
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GHARACTERS OF SHAESPEARD’S 
PLAYS. 
BY WILLIAM HAZLITT. 


NO, XXVI.—THE WINTER'S TALE. 

We wonder that Mr Pope should have entertained 
doubts of the genuineness of this play. He was, 
we suppose, shocked (asa certain critic suggests) at 
the Chorus, Time, leaping over sixteen years with his 
crutch between the third and fourth act, and at An- 
tigonus’s landing with the infant Perdita on the sea- 
coast of Bohemia. These slips or blemishes, however, 
do not prove it not to be Shakspeare’s; for he was 
as likely to fall into them as anybody; but we do 
not know anybody but himself who eould prodace 
the beauties. The stuff of which the tragic passion 
is composed, the romantic sweetness, the comic hu- 
mour, are evidently: his. Even the crabbed and tor- 
tuous style of the speeches of Leontes, reasoning on 
his own jealousy, -beset with doubts and fears, and 
entangled more and more in the thorny labyrinth, 
bears every mar of Shakspeare’s peculiar manner of 
conveying the painful struggle of different thoughts 
and feelings, labouring for utterance, and almest 
strangled in the birth. For instance :— 


* Ha’ not you seen, Camillo? 
(But that’s past doubt ; you have, or your eye-glass 
Is thicker than a cuckold’s horn) or heard ? 
(For to 2 vision so apparent, rumour 
Cannot be mute) or thought (for cogitation 
Resides not within man that does not think) 
My wife is slippery ; if thou wilt, confess, 
Or else be impudently negative, 
To have nor eyes, nor ears, nor thought.”— 


Here Leontes is confounded with his passion, and 
does not know which way to turn himself, to give 
words to the anguish, rage, and apprehension, which 
tug at his breast. It is only as he is worked up into 
a clearer conviction of his wrongs by insisting on the 
grounds of his unjust suspicions to Camillo, who 
irritates him by his opposition, that he bursts out 
into the following vehement strain of bitter indigna- 
tion : yet even here his passion staggers, and is as it 
were oppressed with its own intensity. 


* Is whispering nothing ? 
Ts leaning cheek to cheek ? is meeting noses ? 
Kissing with inside lip? stopping the career 
Of laughter with a sigh? (a note infallible 
Of breaking honesty !) horsing foot on foot ? 
Skulking in corners? wishing clocks more swift? 
Hours, minutes? the noon, midnight ? and all eyes 
Blind with the pin and web, but theirs; theirs only, 
That would, unseen, be wicked? is this nothing? 
Why then the world, and all that’s in’t, is nothing, 
The covering sky is nothing, Bohemia’s nothing, 
My wife is nothing !” 


The character of Hermione is as much distin- 
guished by its saint-like resignation and patient for- 
benrance, as that of Paulina is by her zealous and 
spirited remonstrances against the injustice done to 
the queen, and by her devoted attachment to her 
misfortunes. Hermione’s restoration to her husband 
and her child, after her long ‘separation from them, 
is as affecting in itself as ,it is striking in the repre- 
sentation. Camillo, and the old shepherd and his 
son, are subordinate but not uninteresting instru- 
ments in the development of the plot, and though 
last, not least, comes Autolycus, a very pleasant, 
thriving rogue ; and (what is the best feather in the 
cap of all knavery) he escapes with impunity in 
the end. 

‘ The Winter’s Tale’ is one of the best-acting of 
our author's plays. We remember. seeing it with 
great pleasure many years ago. It was on the night 
that King took leave of the stage, when he and Mrs 
Jordan played together in the after-piece of the 
‘ Wedding-day.’ Nothing could go off with more 
éclat, with more spirit, and grandeur of effect. Mrs 
Siddons played Hermione, and in the last scene 
acted the painted statue to the life—with true monu- 
mental dignity and noble passion; Mr Kemble, in 
Leontes, worked himself up into a very fine classical 
phrensy; and Bannister, as Autolycus, roared as 
loud for pity as a sturdy beggar could do who felt 
none of the pain he counterfeited, and was sound of 





wind and limb. We shall never see these parts so 
acted again ; or if we did, it would be in vain. Ac- 
tors grow ‘old, or no longer "surprise us by their 
novelty. But true poetry, like nature, is always 
young; and we still read the courtship of Florizel 
and Perdita, as we welcome the return of spring, 
with the same feelings as ever. 


“ Froxrizer. Thou dearest Perdita, 
With these forc’d thoughts, I pr’ythee, darken not 
The mirth o’the feast: or, I'll be thine, my fair, 
Or not my father’s: for I cannot be 
Mine own, nor any thing to any, if 
I be not thine. To this I am most constant, 
Tho’ destiny say, No. Be merry, gentle; 
Strangle such thoughts as these, with any thing 
That you behold the while. Your guests are 

coming : 

Lift up your countenance; as it were the day 
Of celebration of that nuptial, which 
We two have sworn shall come. 

Peroita. O lady fortune, - 
Stand you auspicious ! 


Enter Shepherd, Clown, Mopsa, Doreas, Servants ; 
with Polixenes, and Camillo, disguised. 


Fiorizet. See, your guests approach. 
Address yourself to entertain them sprightly, 
And let’s be red with mirth. 
Sueruerv. Fie, daughter! when my old wife 
liv’d, upon 
This day, she was both pantler, butler, cook ; 
Both dame and servant: welcom’d all, serv’d all: 
Would sing her song, and dance her turn: now 
h 


ere 
At upper end o’ the table, now i’ the middle : 
On his shoulder, and his: her face o’ fire 
With labour ; and the thing she took to quench it 
She would to each one sip. You are retir'd, 
As if you were a feasted one, and not 
The hostess of the meeting. Pray you, bid 
These unknown friends to us welcome; for it is 
A way to make us better friends, more known. 
Come, quench your blushes; and present yourself 
That which you are, mistress o’ the feast. Comeon 
And bid us weleome to your sheep-shearing, 
As your good flock shall prosper. 
Perpita. Sir, welcome ! 
[ To Polixenes and Camitlo. 
It is my father’s will I should take on me 
The hostees-ship o' the day: you’re welcome, sir! 
Give me those flowers there, Dorecas.— Reverend 
sirs, 
For you there's rosemary and rue; these keep 
Seeming, and savour, all the winter long: 
Grace and remembrance be unto you both, 
And welcome to our shearing! 
Po.ixenes. Shepherdess, 
(A fair one are you) well you fit our ages 
With flowers of winter. 
Perpira. Sir, the year. growing ancient, 
Not yet on summer’s death, nor on the birth 
Of trembling winter, the fairest flowers o’ the season 
Are our carnations, and streak’d gilly-flowers, 
Which some call nature’s bastards: of that kind 
Our rustic garden’s barren; and I care not 
To get slips of them. 
Potrxenes. Wherefore, gentle maiden, 
Do you neglect them ? 
Perprta. For I have heard it said 
There is an art, which, in their piedness, shares 
With great creating nature. 
Po.txenes. Say, there be: 
Yet nature is made better by no mean, 
But nature makes that mean: so o’er’ that art 
Which, you say, adds to nature, isan art 
That nature makes. You see, sweet maid, we marry 
A gentler scyon to the wildest stock ; 
And make conceive a bark of baser kind 
By bud of nobler race. This is an art 
Which does mend nature, change it rather ; but 
The art itself is nature. 
Perpira. So it is. 
Porixenrs. Then make your garden rich in 
gilly-flowers, 
And do not call them bastards. 
Pernita. I'll not put 
The dibble in earth, to set one slip of them; 
No more than, were I painted, I would wish 
This yest would say, ’twere well; and only there- 
ore 
Desire to breed by me.— Here’s flowers for you; 
Hot lavender, mints, savoury, marjoram ; 
The marigold, that goes to bed with the sun, 
And with him rises, weeping; these are flowers 
Of middle summer, and, I think, they are given 
To men of middle age. ~ You are very welcome. 
— I should leave grazing, were I of your 
OcK, 
And only live by gazing. 
Peroita. Out, alas! : 
You'd be so Jean, that blasts of January 
Would blow you through and through. ‘ Now my 
fairest friends, 
I would I had some flowers o’ the spring, that might 


Become your time of day ; and your's, and your's, 
That wear upon your virgin branehes yet 
Your maiden-heads growmg: O Proserpina, 
For the flowers now, that, frighted, thou let’st fall 
From Dis’s waggon! daffodils, 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty: violets dim, 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes, 
Or Cytherea’s breath ; pale primroses, 
That die unmarried, ere they can behold 
Bright Pheebus in his strength (a malady 
Most incident to maids) ; bold oxlips, and 
The crown-imperial ; lilies of all kinds, 
~The fleur-de-lis being one! ©, these I lack 
To make you gar of; and, my sweet friend 
To strow him o’er and o’er. 
Frorizet. What, like a corse? 
Perpita. No, like a bank, for love to lie and 
play on; 
Not like a corse ; or if—not to be buried, 
But quick, and in mine arms. Come, take your 
flowers; 
Methinks, I play as I have seen them do 
In Whitsun pastorals: sure this robe of mine 
Does change my disposition. 
Frorizet. What you do 
” Still betters what is done. When you speak, sweet, 
I'd have you do it ever: when you sing, 
T'd have you buy and sell so; so, give alms ; 
Pray, so; and for the ordering’ your affairs, 
To sing them too. When you dodance, I wish you 
A wave o’ the sea, that you might ever do 
Nothing but that: move still, still so, 
And own no other funetion. Each your doing, 
So singular in each particular, 
Crowns what you’re doing in the present deeds, 
That all your acts are queens, 
Perpita. O Doricles, 
Your praises are too large; but that your youth 
And the true blood, which peeps forth fairly 
through it, 
Do plainly give you out an unstained shepherd ; 
With wisdom I might fear, my Doricles, 
You woo’d me the false way. 
Frorizet. I think you have 
As little skill to fear, as I have purpose 
To put you to’t. But come, our danee, I pray: 
Your hand, my Perdita; so turtles pair, 
That never mean to part. 
Peroira. I'll swear for ’em. 
Pourxenes. This is the prettiest low-born lass 
that ever 
Ran on the green-sward; nothing she does, or 
seems, 
But smacks of something greater than herself, 
Too noble for this place. 
Camitto. He tells her something 
That makes her blood look out: good sooth she is 
The queen of curds and cream.” 


This delicious scene is interrupted by the father of 
the prince diseovering himself to Florizel, and haugh- 
tily breaking off the intended match between his son 
and Perdita, When Polixenes goes out, Perdita 
says :— ; 

‘* Even here undone: 


I was not much afraid ; for once or twice 

I was about to speak ; and tell him plainly, 

The self-same sun that shines upon his court, 

Hides not his visage from our cottage, but 

Looks on’t alike. Wilt please you, sir, be gone? 
| To Florizel. 

I told you what would come of this. Beseeeh you, 

Of your own state take eare: this dream of mine, 

Being now awake, I'll queen it no inch farther, 

But milk my ewes and weep.” 


As Perdita, the supposed shepherdess, turns out to 
be the daughter of Hermione, and a princess in dis- 
guise, both feelings of the pride of birth and the 
claims of nature are satisfied by the fortunate event 
of the story, and the fine romance of poetry is recon- 
ciled to the strictest court-etiquette. 


—_ 


ACQUIREMENT OF FRESH HABITS 


We do not know (in youth) that we can ever change; 
or that, snake-like, casting the skin of an old, care- 
worn habit, a new one will come fresh and bright in 
seeming, as the one before had been at the hour of its 
birth. We fancy, then, that if our present and first 
hope is disappointed, our lives are a mere blank, not 
worth a ‘ pin’s fee ;”” the singleness of our hearts has 
not been split into the million hair-like differences, 
which, woven by time into one texture, clothes us io 
prudence as with a garment. We are as if exposed 
naked to the action of passions and events, and receive 
their influence with keen and fearful sensitiveness.— 
Lodore. 
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THE WEEE. 

PERSONAL PORTRAITS OF EMINENT MEN. 
SIR THOMAS URQUHART AND HIs ‘ UNIVERSAL 
LANGUAGE.” 

(From * Miller's Scenes and Legends of the North 
of Scotland.’) 

Or Sir Thomas Urquhart very little is known but what 
is related by himself; and though as much an egotist as 
most men, he has related but little of a kind available 
to the biographer. But there are characters of so ori- 
ginal a cast, that their more prominent features may be 
hit off by a few strokes; and Sir Thomas's is decidedly 
of this class. It is impossible to mistake the small dark 
profile he has left us—small and dark though it be— 
for the profile of any mind except hisown. He was 
born in 1613, the eldest son of Sir Thomas Urquhart 
of Cromarty, and of Christian, daughter of Alexander 
Lord Elphinston, Of his earlier years there is not a 
single anecdote ; nor is there anything known of either 
the manner or place in which he pursued his studies. 
Prior to the death of his father, and, as he himself ex- 
presses it, ‘* before his brains were yet ripened for emi- 
nent undertakings,” he made the tour of Europe. In 
travelling through France, Spain, and Italy, he was 
repeatedly complimented on the fluency with which 
he spoke the languages of these countries, and ad- 
vised by some of the people to pass himself for a 
native. But he was too true a patriot to relish the 
proposal. He had not less honour, he said, by his 
own poor country, than could be detived from 
any country whatever; for, however much it might 
be surpassed in riches and fertility, —in honesty, valo ur 
and learning it had no superior. And this assertion he 
maintained, at the sword’s point, in single combat three 
several times, and at each time discomfitted his anta- 
gonist. He boasts, on anotheroccasion, that not in 
all the fights in which he had ever been engaged, did 
he yield an inch breadth to the enemy before the day 

of Worcester battle. 


In the spring of 1641, he was knighted at White- 
hall by Charles I, and his father dying soon after he 
succeeded to the lands of Cromarty. Never was there 
a proprietor less in danger of sinking into the easy 
apathetical indolence of the mere country gentleman; 
for, impressed with a belief that he was born to enlarge 
the limits of all science, he applied himself to the study 
of every branch of humanlearning, and, having mastered 
what was already known, and finding the amount but 
litte, he seriously set himself to add to it. And, first, 
as learning can be communicated only by the aid of 
languages, “‘ words being the signs of things,” he 
deemed it evident that if language be imperfect, learn- 
ing must of necessity be so likewise; quite on the 
principle that a defect in the carved figure of a signet 
cannot fail of being transmitted to the image formed 
by it on the wax. The result of his inquiries on this 
subject differed only a very little from the conclusion 
which, when pursuing a similar course of study, the 
celebrated Lord Monboddo arrived at more than a hun- 
dred years after. His Lordship believed that all 
languages, except the Greek, are a sort of vulgar dia- 
lects which have grown up rather through accident 
than design, and exhibit, in consequence, little else 
than a tissue of defects both in sound and seuse. 
Greek, however, he deemed a perfect language; and 
he accounted for its superiority by supposing that, in 
some early age of the world, it had been constructed 
on philosophical principles, out of one of the old jar- 
gons, by a society of ingenious grammarians, who 
afterwards taught it to the common people. Sir Thomas 
went a little further ; for, not excepting even the Greek, 
he condemned every language, ancient and modern, 
and set himself to achieve what, according to Mon- 
boddo, had been already achieved by the grammarians 
of Greece. And hence his ingenious but unfortunate 
work, * The Universal Language.’ 


“ A tree,” he thus reasoned, “is known by its leaves, 
a stone by its grit, a flower ly the smell, meats by the 
taste, music by the ear, colours by the eye,” and in 
short, all the several natures of things by the qualities 
or aspects with which they address themselves to the 
senses or the intellect. And it is from these obvious 
traits of similarity or difference that the several classes 


are portioned by the associative faculty into the corre- 
sponding cells of the understanding. 

But it is not thus with words in any of the existing 
langueges. Things the most opposite in nature are 
often represented by signs so similar that they can 
hardly be distinguished, and things of the same class 
by signs entirely different. Language is thus formed 
so loosely and unskilfully that the associative faculty 
cannot be brought to bear on it;—one great cause why 
foreign languages are so difficult to learn, and when 
learned, so readily forgotten. And there is a radical 
defect inthe alphabets of all languages ; for in all, with- 
out exception, do the nominal number of letters fall far 
short of the real,—a single character being arbitrarily 
made to represent a variety of sounds. Hence it hap- 
pens that the people of one country cannot acquaint 
themselves by books alone with the idiom of another. 
The words, too, proper to express without circumvolution 
all the multiform ideas of the buman mind are not to 
be found in any one tongue ; and though the better lan- 
guages have borrowed largely from each other to supply 
their several deficiencies, even the more perfect are still 
incomplete. Hence the main difficulty of translation, 
Some languages are fluent without exactness. Hence 
an unprofitable wordiness, devoid of force and pre- 
cision. Others, comparatively concise, are harsh and 
inharmonious. Hence, perhaps, the grand cause why 
some of the civilized nations (the Dutch, for instance) 
though otherwise ingenious, make but few advances, 
compared with others, in philosophy and the belles 
lettres. 

These, concluded Sir Thomas, are the great defects 
of language. In a perfect language, then, it is funda- 
mentally necessary that there be classes of resembling 
words to represent the classes of resembling thiags,— 
that every idea have its sign, and every simple sound 
its alphabetical character. It is necessary, too, that 
there be a complete union of sweetness, energy, ‘and 
precision. 

Setting himself down in the old castle of Cromarty 
tolabour on these principles, for the benefit of all man- 
kind, and the glory of his country, he constructed his 
Universal Tongue. There is little difficulty, when we 
semember where he wrote, in tracing the origin of his 
metaphor, when he says of the existing languages, that 
though they may be improved in structure “ by the 
striking out of new lights and doors, the outjetting of 
kernels, and the erecting of prickets and barbicans,” 
they are yet restricted to a certain base, beyond which 
they must not ve enlarged. In his own language the 
base was fitted to the superstructure. His alphabet 
consisted of ten vowels, and twenty-five consonants. 
His radical classes of words amounted to two hundred 
and fifty, and, to use his own allegory, were the deni- 
zens of so many cities, divided into streets, which were 
again subdivided into lanes, the lanes into houses, the 
houses into stories, and the stories into apartments. 

It was impossible that the natives of one city should 
be confounded with those of another; and by prying 
into their component letters and syllables, the street, 
lane, house, story, and apartment of every citizen 
could be ascertained without a possibility of mistake, 
Simple ideas were expressed by monosyllables, and 
every added syllable expressed an added idea. So mu- 
sical was this language, that for poetical composition 
it surpassed every other ; so concise, that the weightiest 
thoughts could be expressed in it by a few syllables,— 
in some instances by a single word; so precise, that 
even sounds and colours could be expressed by it in all 
their varieties of tone and shade ; and so comprehen- 
sive, that there was no word in any language, either 
living or dead, that could not be translated into it, 
without suffering the slightest change of meaning, and 
with all its rich variety of phrase; so completely was 
it adapted to the associative faculty, that it was pos- 
sible for a boy of ten years thoroughly to master it 
in the short space of three months.—The entire work, 
consisting of a preface, grammar, and lexicon, was 
comprised in a manuscript of twelve hundred folio 
pages. 

——_— 


Love is faith, is charity, is gentleness; all truth, 
all peace, all beauty, and all virtue dwell in this one 
short word ; the rule of life, the precept of our death — 
Pierce Falcon. 


CLIMBING A ROCK IN FLAT ISLAND. 


[Adventure of a midshipman and a coxswain. From 
‘Scenes in the Life of Edward Lascelles,’ in the Dublin 
University Magazine, } 

I had already spent about three weeks upon Flat 
Island, and had explored every corner of my dominions 
several times over, with the proud consciousness of be. 
ing “ monarch of all I surveyed.” In the whole circuit 
there was not a rock or shrub with which I was not 
familiar ; not a hare’s form or gannet’s nest to which [ 
could not almost have approached blindfold. Within 
about haifa mile up the coast from our little harbours 
however, a tall insulated rock, called the Sugar Loaf, 
shot up in solitary stateliness sheer out of the water, 
On this rock I had never yet set foot; and for the pwr- 
pose of changing the scene, I determined one day to 
explore it, boping at the same time to find a sufficient 
number of eggs among its crannies to reward 
my labour. Accordingly, having left a few look-outs 
properly stationed, with orders to fire a musket should 
any vesse] be seen nearing the island, I manned the 
galley with a couple of men, and taking Wolfe as my 
attendant, set forward on my expedition. 


It was a lovely morning for a pleasure excursion. 
The breeze was light, the water gently rippled, and a 
glorious tropic sun rode high in the clear azure of the 
heavens. ‘* Merrily, merrily went the bark,” bound- 
ing buoyantly through the harmless waters, and ere 
many minutes had elapsed we found ourselves under 
the lee of the Sugar Loaf. It was a threatening, dark- 
browed rock, the lower part of which rose perpendicu- 
larly out of the water, while its summit hung beetling 
outwards, and nodded fearfully over our heads. We 
lay to for a moment to contemplate it, and consider 
how it was possible to ascend to the top. But never 
was there rock more forbidding to the climber. Steep, 
unbroken, wall-like masses of stone girded its base, 
while its brow hung threateningly over the water, seem- 
ing, as it were, to dare us to the ascent. A shelving 
platform of rock about ten or twelve feet in width, 
tangled with sea-weed, and washed by the rising and 
receding waves, seemed to form the foundation of this 
massive superstructure. Upon this rock, having backed 
in the boat stern foremost, Wolfe and I leaped without 
much difficulty; and ordering the men to lie off on 
their oars till our return, set forward on our survey. 


In the unbroken facade of the lofty wall of rock that 
rose perpendicularly from the platform where we stood, 
there was not a single projecting angle to clasp, nor the 
smallest crevice into which the foot of the climber 
might be inserted. Encrusted with limpets, festooned 
with the tendrils of dark-coloured sea-weed, and drip- 
ping with the spray which ever and anon was throwa 
over it by the rising waves, it stood in insurmount- 
able majesty before us, An ascent at this place 
being impossible, we passed onwards along the slip- 
pery edge of the weed-tangled platform, in search of 
some more accessible spot; nor was it long till we 
discovered a narrow zig-zag fissure, scarcely wide 
enough to admit the foot, but presenting at various dis- 
tances, as if the rock had been rent asunder by some con- 
vulsion of nature, small projecting knotches which might 
be grasped by the hand. To trust mainly to the strength 
of our arms, and swing ourselves upwards by means 
of these little angles, seemed our only,expedient ; so, 
without much deliberation, we commenced the ascent ; 
I taking the lead, and Wolfe following close behind. It 
was an arduous undertaking, and as I have often since 
thought, a very fool-hardy one. Only now and then, 
and at considerable distances, could we find an oppor- 
tunity of supporting ourselves by our feet, so that for 
the most part we had to trust our weizht entirely to 
our hands, which were not a little lacerated by the 
sharp edges of the rock we were obliged to clasp. Nor 
dared we allow ourselves a moment's breathing time 
during our perilous progress; for so loosely were the 
little knotches on which we depended connected with 
the main rock, that had we ventured to hang upon them 
for an instant, they would probably have been detached 
by our weight, and ourselves precipitated to the bottom. 
Totally out of breath, with bleeding hands and aching 
arms, it was not without considerable delight, that after 
an ascent of about fifty feet, my eyes came on a level 
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with a small platform of between two and three feet 
square, indented, as it were, into the face of the rock. 
Upon this, with a single effort, I threw myself, enjoy- 
ing the prospect of a few minutes’ rest ; but scarcely 
was I securely balanced on my precarious prop, when 
Isaw Wolfe about a foot lower down, hanging with 
both hands to a small angular knotch that seemed 
shaking in its infirm socket, as if about to separate from 
the parent rock. A single reach of his arm would have 
placed him dn the enviable platform on which I stood. 

‘¢ For God's sake, Mr Lascelles,” he cried, looking 
up with a face of consternation ; “ for God’s sake, go 
on, Sir, or I shall be precipitated to the bottom.” 


**T cannot stir an inch farther at present,” I replied. 
** Quick ! catch at my foot, and sway yourself up. Here 
is room enough for us both.” 

Scarcely had I uttered these words, when the knotch 
on which my poor comrade hung, broke off, fell with a 
rumbling noise down the face of the rock, and plunged 
into the sea. Just as it gave way, Wolfe, with an effort 
of desperation, stretched himself up, and in an instant 
his brawny hand wasclasped round my ankle. It was 
a perilous attempt for us both. Unsteadied by the 
weight, I staggered, and would certainly have fallen 
from my place, had I not held firmly on by a project- 
ing mass of rock at my side. Poor Wolfe, in the mean 
time, saw my danger. 

‘Say the word, Mr Lascelles,” he cried, ‘‘and I 
let go my hold. Shall I come, or shall I not ?” 

** Come, and be quick!” was my only reply; and 
with one strong effort Wolfe swung himself up and 
stood at my side. 

The small ledge of the rock on which we were now 
poised was not, as I have said, more than two or three 
feet square: indeed, so narrow was the space, that we 
were obliged to clasp each other round the body to pre- 
vent ourselves falling off. On two sides it was walled 
in by the adjacent rock, whicli rose up perpendicularly 
behind us toa sufficient height to admit of our standin 
in a crouching position ; and then, taking an Gauene 
direction, it projected horizontally forwards, and hung 
over our heads—a black and craggy canopy. On the 
other two sides the platform was open, and the rock 
dipped sheer down from its edge, till it was lost, full 
fifty feet below, amid the surf and spray of the ocean. 
Scarcely dared we hazard a look beneath to where our 
diminished galley rode buoyantly on the surging waters, 
so dizzy and bewildering was the prospect. 

We stood for some time in s‘lence, for there was 
something too appalling in our situation to admit of 
speech. The wind whistled and howled among the 
rents and fissures of the rock; the sea leaped and 
roared far beneath, as if eager to engulf us; and the 
scared sea-foul flew screaming in eddying circles round 
the place where we stood. To have attempted to de- 
scend by the path we had come up would have been 
madness, and as for mounting higher, our progress 
upward seemed completely cut off by the mass of 
rock that hung threateningly over our heads, 

“Have you considered what we ought to do, Mr 
Lascelles ?” said Wolfe at last ; ‘‘ we cannot remain 
here much longer; I almost think I feel the rock trem- 
bling under us.” 

“I see nothing we can do,’ T replied; “* it appears 
equally impossible to get either up or down.” 

‘Why, as to getting down, Sir,’ said Wolfe, “ that 
we might manage by a leap; and if we had deep 
‘water to plunge into, I would not mind trying it a 
rope’s end. But I have no notion of jumping on 
that broad rocky platform at the bettom, and being 
smashed to a jelly in the fall.” 

“Not to be thought of,” I replied. “But what do 
you advise to be done ?” 

‘One thing, Sir, I think is clear—there’s no use 
remaining on this cursed point of rock, to be devoured 
piecemeal by seagulls and boobies; so if wecan'tgo 

» we must just determine to go up, and trust 
to Providence for finding some easier place of de- 
scent.” 

“Go up!” I replied; “from the place where we 
stand, to go up is utterly impossible.”” 

* Difficult, Sir,” said Wolfe ; ‘* but 1 do not think 
impossible. I observed this place from beneath, and 
am satisfied that the black-looking canopy over our 
heads is merely a ledge of the rock jutting out from the 
main mass—just as the canopy of a pulpit, Sir, juts 
out from the wall of the church. At least so it seemed 
to me from below; and I think if we could once 
get on the top of it we might manage to mount still 

igher.” 2 

“ If we could get upon the top of it,” said I; “* but 
how is that to we ys . 

**T can’t tell you how it’s to be done, Sir,’’ said 
Wolfe; ‘but I'll at least show you how it is to be 
attempted. Remain you, in the mean time, where 
you are, Sir; if I succeed I can easily pull you up 
after me; if I fall, why, when all’s done, what is it 
but an end of Dick Wolfe, who must die one day 
at any rate? Farewell, Sir, should we never meet 
again.” 

*«°Tis madness to attempt it,” I cried. * Stop ! for 
God’s sake consider what you do !’* 

“* Never say die while there’s a shot in the locker, 
Sir; that’s my maxim ; so here goes; and before [ 
could interfere to prevent him, he stretched his hands 
upwards, and grasping a{projecting part of our rude rocky 


canopy, wasin an instant swinging in mid-air by the 
arms, Without shifting the position of his hands, but 
sory himself upwards by sheer muscular force, his 

ead and shoulders were soon hid from my view, while 
the legs and lower part of his body hung dangling over 
the edge of the rock. It was a moment of painful 
suspense to me ; as to whether he was likely to succeed 
in his design, or te precipitated to the bottom, I could 
not form the slightest conjecture, for not a sound of 
fear or hope escaped the gallant fellow’s lips. Slowly 
and gradually, however, his quivering limbs were 
were drawn upwards, till they entirely disappeared, 
and next moment my ears were saluted from above by 
a loud and spirit-stirring ** Hurrah!” 

That he had succeeded in reaching the top of the 
ledge which hung frowning over the place where I 
stood, I was thus certified; but how I should be able 
to follow him in so difficult an ascent still seemed a 
mystery. Presently, however, a bare arm was sus- 
pended over the edge of the ruck, the huge, brawny 
tendons of which seemed almost sufficient to lift the 
rock itself. At thesame time the voice of Wolfe was 
heard bellowing from above, 

** All’s right, Mr Lascelles; catch hold of my hand, 
and trust yourself to me.” 

“ Are you firm ?” T cried out. 

** Ay, ay, Sir, as the rock itself.” 

‘Then hold fast—here goes; and stretching 
myself up as far as I could, I succeeded in grasping 
him with both my hands round the wrist. For »ne 
moment I was swinging to and fro in the air; the next I 
stood in safety beside my trusty comrade. 


The space we now occupied was considerably larger 
than that we had just left; but a tall mass of black 
rock, yet to be surmounted, frowned threateningly 
over us. 

‘* Follow me, Sir,” said Wolfe; “ we must not halt 
till we get to the top ;” and he forthwith commenced 
the ascent, I following behind. The rock here was 
more craggy and broken than it was below, and afforded 
greater facilities to the climber. Without much diffi- 
culty we succeeded in passing from one ledge to an- 
other, till at length, to our inexpressible joy, we found 
ourselves on the highest. summit of all—a round flat 
space of some fifty or sixty feet in diameter. 

“« Now for a splice of the main brace, Wolfe,” said 
I, producing a small flask of spirits. 

“ Ay, ay, Sir; here’s luck to us down again ;” and 
the worthy coxswain quaffed as much at a draught as 
would have sufficed to make most heads unsteady. 

Having reached the top, balf of our labour was ac- 
complished ; our next anxiety was how we were to 
reach the bottom. 


‘¢ Had we not better try the other side of the rock ?” 
I suggested. 

“* Never, Sir,” said Wolfe; “it would be utter 
madness. The weather side of a rock,in these con- 
stant winds, becomes brittle and trustless. The ver 
birds that hover our heads would not venture to peel 
on the weather side of the Sugar Loaf. But here,” he 
continued, “ is a place where J think we might ven- 
ture. The rock here, Sir, you will observe, is shelving 
and rugged, and affords some opportunity of clinging 
by our hands when our footing is faithless. Shall we 
try?” 

“ Certainoly,’’ I replied, ‘ if you advise it.”” 

“ Then let us strip to the trowsers, Sir; [am too 
old a cragsman to trust myself in a difficult descent 
with a weight of clothes upon my back, Nothing like 
a bare foot for a slippery footing.” 

We stripped accordingly, as he directed; and hav- 
ing hailed the boat to lie more off, we tossed our clothes 
over the precipice, in such a direction that they might 
easily be picked up beneath. In a few minutes we 
were prepared to start. . 

* Now, Wolfe,” said I, ‘* who goes first ?” 

** T, of course,” he replied. 

‘* By no means,” said I; “ in such a situation as 
ours all rank sinks to the ground.” 

** Then, would to God, Sir,” said Wolfe, with a bit- 
ter smile—*‘ would to God, Sir, the ground would sink 
along with it, and leave us without farther ado to 
breast the waves of old mother ocean.” 

«But since that's not likely to happen,” I replied, 
** we had better settle which of us shall go first. Come, 
shall it be a toss-up ?” 

*¢ As you please, Sir.” 

I gathered up a small piece of flat stone, and wet- 
ting it on one side with my tongue, as I had often 
done at school, tossed it twirling up into the air. 

“* Wet or no wet 2?” I cried. 

“No wet!” said Wolfe, and no wet it was; so the 
lot to be first in the perilous descent fell to me. 

‘* Warily, warily, Sir,” said Wolfe, as T dropped 
over the edge of the precipice; “ never loosen your 
hands till your foot is firm.” 

“ My foot is firm now,” I replied ; ‘* come along: ” 
but scarcely had I unfastened my hands from the edge 
of the rock, in order to allow Wolfe to follow, than the 
faithless prop on which I rested began to tremble be- 
neath me. I tried to clasp some of the protruding an- 
gles in my neighbourhood to save myself—but in vain ; 


ny weight was too much for the stone on which I stood’ 
which speedily detached itself from the parent rock, 
and bounded with a loud crash tothe bottom. Never 
shall I forget the sensations of that moment. I grasped 
at every angle I could reach; but all my efforts could 
ouly retard, not stop, my downward progress ; and I 
was just about to give myself up to my fate, when I 
found myself firmly grasped by the hair of the head, 
and looking up, 1 saw Wolfe bending over the rock 
above me- With the support of his arm and my own: 
exertions, I succeeded most unexpectedly in once more 
reaching the top. 


**Thank God!” cried the generous fellow, when I” 
again stood at his side. ‘‘Had you fallen, Mr Las- 
celles, I should never have forgiven myself. No;. 
never shall it be said that Richard Wolfe permitted a 
boy to precede him when danger was in the question. 
Come on, Sir ; follow me; trust to my directions as to 
placing your feet, and with God’s help | hope we may 
yet reach the bottom in safety.” 


“« Wolfe,” I replied, “I dispute precedence no. 
longer ; go on—I follow.” 

With our faces turned towards the rock, and with 
the utmost possible caution, we again commenced the 
descent, my faithful comrade constantly calling out to 
me as we proceeded—* Place your feet here, Mr Las- 
celles, and here.” At length, with considerable diffi- 
culty, but in perfect safety, we reached the bottom. 


The galley backed into the rock to receive us, and 
we had just stepped on board when we were startled 
by the report of a musket. We pushed off with all the 
speed we could; another shot was fired. They pro- 
ceeded from the look-outs I had stationed on shore. 


** It’s a small craft, Sir, steering for the island,” said 
Wolfe ; ‘‘ we had better make all speed to be in time 
to receive her.’’ 


“True,” I replied; “let us take to our oars. 
Stretch out, men ; pull for your lives!” 


a 


TABLE TALE. 
LIVING ALONE. 


He had need to be well under laid, that knows how to 
entertain the time and himself with his own thoughts. 
Company, variety of employments, or recreations, may 
wear out the day with the emptiest hearts; but when 
a man hath no society but himself, no task to set him- 
self upon, but what arises from his own bosom, surely, 
if he have not a good stock of former notions, or an in- 
ward mint of new, he shall soon run out of all, and as 
some forlorn bankrupt weary of himself. Hereupon it 
is, that men of barren and unexercised hearts can no 
more live without company than fish out of the water ; 
and those eremites and other votaries, which, pro- 
fessing only devotion, have no mental abilities to set 
themselves on work, are fain to tire themselves on 
work, and their unwelcome hours, with the per- 
petual repetitions of the same orisons, which are 
now grown to a tedious and heartless formality, 
Those contemplative spirits that are furnished 
with gracious abilities, and get into acquaintance with 
the God of heaven, may, and even can, lead a life of 
the closest restraint, or wildest solitariness, nearest to 
angelical ; but those which neither can have Mary’s 
heart, nor will have Martha's hand, must needs be un- 
profitable to others, and wearisome to themse!v s.— 
Bishop Hall. 


VARIETY OF OCCUPATIONS: 


It is the great wisdom and Providence of the Al- 
mighty, so to order the dispositions and inclinations of 
men, that they affect divers and different works and 
pleasures. Some are for manual trades, others for in- 
tellectual employments; one is for land, another for 
the sea; one is for husbandry, another for merchandize ; 
one is for architecture, another for vestiary services ; 
one is for fishing, another for pasturage. And in the 
learned trades, one is for the mistress of sciences, divi- 
nity ; another for the law, whether civil or municipal ; 
athird is for the search of the secrets of nature, and 
the skill and practice of physic; and each one of 
these divides itself into many differing varieties. 
Neither is it otherwise in matter of pleasures: one 
places his delight in following his bawk and hound ; 
another in the harmony of music; one makes his gar- 
den his paradise, and enjoys the flourishing of his 
tulips ; another finds contentment in a choice library ; 
one loves his bowl or his bow, another pleases himself 
in the patient pastime of his angle. For surely if all 
men affected one and the same trade of life, or plea- 
sure of recreation, it were not possible that they could 
live one by avother ; neither could there be any use of 
commerce, whereby man’s life is maintained ; neither 
could it be avoided, but that the envy of the inevitable 
rivality would cut each other’s throats. It is good 
reason we should make a right use of this gracious and 
provident dispensation of the Almighty; and, there- 
fore, that we should improve our several dispositions 
and faculties, to the advancing of the common stock ; 
and withal, that we should neither encroach upon each 
other’s profession, nor be japt to censure each other’s 
recreation. Bishop Hall, 
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THE 


MUNRO’S SYRIA: 


A Summer Ramblein Syria ; with a Tartar Trip from 
Aleppo to Stamboul. By the Rev. Vere Monro. 
2 vols. 8vo. London: Bentley. 


In the more barbarous part of the middle ages it was 
customary. for the clergy to style themselves the 
Cocks of the Almighty, intending thereby to denote 
their vigilance, and to intimate that it was their duty, 
like the cock that roused Peter, to call the people to 
repentance, or at any rate tochurch. (See Vossius 
de Idolat. 3, cap. 86; Pierii Valeriani Hieroglyphica ; 
and Beckmann in his Chapter on the Invention 
of Weathercocks.) If the author of the work at the 
head of our article nad lived in those times he ought 
to have bean called the fighting-cock, or the game- 
cock of the church; for, to judge from his own ac- 
count of himself (which is all we know about him), 
his organ of combativeness is so strongly developed, 
that fight he must, whenever an opportunity presents 
itself. We have all heard and read of fox-hunting 
parsons and drinking parsons, of swearing parsons 
and fighting parsons; but we have been accustomed 
to consider them as belonging to another age—as 
men who, like the Squire Westerns and Parson 
Thwackums, began to drop out of date soon after the 
publication of Fielding’s novels, and ceased to have 
any existence among us at the end of the eighteenth 
century. 

The Rev. Vere Monro, however, flourishing in our 
own days, is as pugnacious as Parson Trulliber, and 
scarcely a whit more polite. He of the pigs, who 
always drank first in his own house, did not draw his 
own character or narrate his own exploits; and, 
after all, Fielding was a satirist ; buat Mr Monro doth 
both for himself, and, quite forgetting his cloth, 
brags of his prowess in using his fists and his cudgel, 
and in 

——— * Teaching Arabs how to dance 
Without a fiddle.” 


How, in his clerical capacity, and with the 
‘“ Reverenp ” on his title-page, he should venture to 
tell these stories, we can scarcely conceive. Perhaps 
he is but young im his sacred calling, and has so re- 
cently left Eton, or some other public school, that he 
has not had time to forget that taste for brawls and 
boxing which forms so important a part of our system 
of public education. But then, on more mature con- 
sideration, the weight and substance of the man (for 
he tells us he rides fourteen stone), and some other 
incidental remarks, go against this hypothesis, and 
tend to prove that the game-cock is no such chicken. 

We will venture another peut-étre. Mr Munro 
may be among those who consider the church “in 
danger,” and he, conscious of his own powers in that 
line, may think the best way of defending it is to 
make a stand-up fight for it. Adopting this suppo- 
sition, we see clearly enough why he should have 
made his fighting qvalities known; and we must 
confess that a few hundred fourteen-stone parsons, 
with a proportionate number of light-weights, would 
preseut a very formidable ring. 

Setting out with the conviction that all Arabs are 
scoundrels, * lazy, false, and dishonest,” and that the 
only way to bring them to reason is to beat reason 
into them, the Rev. Vere Monro begins cudgelling, 
at the very gates of Cairo. He says:— 


“ Having prevailed upon my dromedary to kneel 
down, I dismounted, and falling upon the shoulders 
and turban of the Sheikh with a long‘ palm-stick, I 
endeavoured tc mortify his pride without subjecting 
him to any bodily suffering.” 
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Surely this divine must have odd notions about 
bodily suffering. Does he think that basting a man’s 
shoulders with a tough stick gives no pain, or that 
he could belabour the turban without hurting the 
poor Arab’s head ? 

This is what Mr Monro calls “ the privilege of re- 
dressing grievances by the summary process. of 
manual chastisement,” and he recommends it to all 
travellers as the only means of getting through their 
journey pleasantly. A few days after we find him 
“resorting to severity” with some Egyptian boat- 
men. At Acre, while his servant abuses a donkey- 
driver in Arabic, he enforces the argument with his 
stick. At this place he encounters a ragged German, 
who salutes him with shouts of “ Berry goot jackass!” 
On his way from Acre to Jerusalem, the guide on 
one occasion showed a reluetance to proceed ; “but,” 
says the Rev. Vere Monro, “ giving him a poke in the 
ribs with my gun, and threatening him with some- 
thing worse, if he delayed one moment, he went for- 
ward.” Wherever he travels he goes swaggering with 
this gun in his hand, and at Hebron he had an alter- 
cation with some of Ibrahim Pasha’s soldiers about 
it. At Naplous, outraging the prejudices of the 
people, he pitches his tent and tethers his cattle in 
the court-yard of a mosque, and when remonstrated 
with, he puts himself im a warlike attitude, “deter- 
mining not to evacuate the position until no longer 
able to maintain it.” Near to Deborah all his mili- 
tary spirit was aroused by the sight of three Arabs 
who (though good, decent men) were riding along in 
their country fashion with long lances or spears in 
their hands. He instantly cocked both barrels. 
“Each of my barrels,” he says, “contained six or 
seven slugs; so that, with the aid of my pistols, if I 
could only be allowed the first move, and the guide 
should act discreetly, there could be little doubt the 
game would terminate in our favour.” 


We never heard a regular rifleman make so sure 
of his aim :— 

“In case they left the track, and came on ata 
charging pace, there would be time to secure two of 
them before their ferocious-looking lances would 
reach home; after which the third might be quar- 
tered upon the guide and myself, and perhaps suffi- 
ciently well entertained.” 


But the Arabs had no such warlike thoughts in 
their heads; they rode quietly up; and as they passed 
our hero they smiled at him, and saluted him with 
the gesture and words of charity and peace. At 
Saffat, near Tyre, he got into a violent quarrel with 
the Mootzellim, or governor, whom he says he so 
provoked, that “his countenance quivered with ire, 
and FE hoped to see his beard eurl—a phenomenon of 
which I have read, but never witnessed.” He tells 
us that he threatened to complain to the Pasha, 
“throwing out some hints about the pains and penal- 
ties of Acre,” by which allusions the Mootzellim 
must have thought he meant the scooping-out of 
eyes, and the cutting-off of noses and ears, which 
were practised in Acre by Djezzar, or the Butcher- 
Pasha, although the reverend traveller says he only 
meant to indicate the penalties of a galley slave, and 
that the governor might be sent to work among the 
criminals at Acre for opposing his lordly will. But 
either way, or however the Mootzellim may have un- 
derstood the threat, no wonder that he was angry. 
We should be curious to know through what medium 
these threats were conveyed. The reverend travel- 
ler could not speak the language, and no dragoman, 
or native of the country acting as interpreter, would 
dare to translate such language to a man having au- 
thority. Moreover; Mr Monro had no dragoman or 
country servant with him, having quarrelled with all 
his attendants long before this. On his road from Saf- 
fat to Damaseus he tripped up the heels of a muleteer, 
smiting him on “the bread-basket” (see the Pugi- 
list’s dictionary) at the same time, because the poor 
fellow very reasonably objected to leaving the cara- 


van with which they were travelling. But lest 'we 
should be suspected of any exaggeration or malice, 
which (the peaceful muses to witness!) we are wholly 
free from, seeing that we know nothing of the au- 
thor, and are only doing our duty by his book, in 
exposing what we consider unjust and illiberal and 
dangerous violence, and an irascibility of temper, 
that not merely ill-becomes a black coat, but would 
be unseemly in a blue or a scarlet one, we will give 
the reverend gentleman’s own words, and his own 
description of the manner in which he “ floored” the 
muleteer :— 

“ The muleteer, with the utmost indifference, re- 
plied, that he would not stir without the caravan ; 
and all my remonstrances proving fruitless, while the 
Arabs of the party, collecting about him, confirmed 
him in his refusal and encouraged him to insolence, 
I set my foot behind him, and giving a gentle (query) 
push against his breast, he was laid flat upon his back 
in the grass ; and I took that opportunity of telling 
him, that if the cattle were not brought and ready in 
ten minutes, I would return to Saffat, and before 
night he should have five hundred stripes; remind- 
ing him at the same time that the Consul would have 
given him two hundred and fifty the day before, but 
for my interference. A murmur of disapprobation 
passed among his companions—it is not good to do so!” 

We perfectly agree with the Arabs. It was not 
good in the reverend traveller to do so! Near An- 
tioch he had a difference of opinion with another 
muleteer ; and—but we will again let him speak for 
himself :— 

Seizing the latter by the beard, I was.about to 
smite him; but he prayed not to be smitten, and 
promised to load the mules.” 


The reader, of course, will remark the happy 
adaptation of the scriptural turn of language on such 
an evangelical occasion; and here we may remark, 
that his reverence (as they call the chaplain on board 
of men-of-war) very frequently indulges in jocular 
imitations of the same sort, taking more liberty with 
the scriptures than many laymen will be inclined to 
tolerate. For ourselves, we would rather have this 
sort of thing in almost any other way than in the 
fighting, brow-beating fashion ; but there is a certain 
passage in this half-scriptural style about a beautiful 
black-eyed young Jewess of Damascus, who used to 
sit (by appointment) under the weeping willows by 
the river's side, that will make some people stare; 
although, as we beg leave most distinctly to state, 
our author did not make the appointments on his 
own account, but only accompanied the gentleman 
who had made them for himself—ZJl tenait la ehandelle, 
comme on dit @ Boulogne. And here we may remark 
that the Rev. Vere Monro has on all occasions a very 
lively sense of female beauty, drawing the portraits of 
the fair Orientals he meets with in most glowing and 
luxurious colours. He thus paints the women of 
Damascus in general ;— 

“ They are small, but excedingly beautiful, with 
hair of glossy black, fair complexions, and eyes whose 
brightness streams upon and dazzles the beholder, 
who, thus rendered defenceless, is exposed to an unerring 
shaft. (Soho!) Though sometimes black, their eyes 
are more frequently of a deep blue: but not as in 
our northern regions, where the full dark eyes, 
and raven locks of the brunette, indicate a morbid 
pulse, and frigid temperament; these, fired by their 
genial sun, glow, and speak, and breathe of passion ; 
and those inquiring looks, which among European 
belles seems to be a laboured. science, in them are 
the coruscations of nature, gleaming, penetrating, 
and warming, like the fierce beams that dart from 
the cloudless sky, in— 


© The climes of the East, and the land of the sun!’” 


This is what Peter Pindar, in his ‘ Margate Hoy,’ 
when discoursing on the merits of Eloisa’s epistle to 
Abelard, calls “a pretty pepperish ” style of writing. 
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We believe that everybody that knows, or cares to 
know, anything about the East, is aware of the 
frightful debauchery that reigns at Damascus ; and 
we. must therefore consider Mr Monro’s frowzy bit 
of Latin on the subject as wholly uncalled for. But 
Damascus was not only the most licentious city in the 
East—it was also one of the most fiercely bigoted. 
The union of these two extreme vices is not uncom- 
mon, particularly in Mahometan countries, where 
sanctity is acquired without putting a restraint on 
the animal passions, and where, in reality, the great- 
est saints are always the greatest sinners. Witness 
the many well attested accounts of the orgies of the 
dancing and howling dervishes, and of the bare-faced 
debaucheries of the wandering dervishes, Santons, 
and Marabouts. An old Italian traveller remarks 
in strong terms, which are, . however, perfectly cor- 
rect, that in Syria and Turkey a thousand lice on 
the foul body of,a ‘wandering dervish, do more 
in obtaining for him the credit of having the odour 
of sanctity, than do a thousand virtues. 


Their immorality, we suspect, remains in statu 
quo; but the strong hand of Mehemed Ali has 
effectually eurbed the fanaticism of the people of 
Damascus, and we are glad to see that our author 
confirms the account given by other recent travellers, 
who tell us, that since the Egyptian conquest, Euro- 
peans in their own dress can walk about the town 
without any danger, and that the Christians of the 
country can openly perform their religious rites 
without any fear of molestation. This is an impor- 
tant step in the right direction, and one for which 
we ought to feel grateful to the Pasha of Egypt ; 
but we are sorry to be obliged to add, that Mr 
Monro confirms the statements, that his government 
is most tyrannical and oppressive, and that the 
Pasha grinds the Syrians just as he has ground the 
Egyptians. Our author also shows that the Pasha’s 
army of occupation is but very indifferently and 
irregularly paid. Here and there we find details or 
hints of this sort that give a value to his work, and 
make us regret that he had not kept his attention 
more steadily in this direction, instead of dwelling 
on topics on which he can give us no new in- 
formation, and describing occurrences by which he 
will gain no honour. 


The reverend traveller has a knowing eye for a 
horse, and talks about his points with all the science 
of the stable, and all the emphasis of Tattersall’s. 
He never sees a well-bred Arabian pass him, with- 
out yearning after it ;—but so beautiful, light-in- 
hand, and docile are those creatures, particularly 
when mounted by their native masters, who have 
brought them up from the day of their birth with 
as much tenderness as they bestow on the child of 
their bosom, that we can almost excuse this longing. 
He thus anxiously describes a white mare with 
which he had a serious flirtation somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of the River Jordan, and the Dead 
Sea : 

“Her large fiery eye gleamed from the edge 
of an open forehead, and her exquisite little head 
was finished with a full pouting lip, and expanding 
nostril. Her ribs, thighs, and shoulders, were 
models of make; with more bone than commonly 
belongs to the Syrian Arab; and her stately step 
received additional dignity from that aristocratic set 
on and carriage of the tail, which is the infallible 
indication of good family !” 

. He then says :— 


“I had been making eyes at her all day, but it 
was not until the shades of evening began to over- 
spread the earth that I became deeply enamoured.” 


He tried to buy this non-pareil, but failed after 
much bargaining. The ragged Arab who owned 
her said, “he loved the mare better than his 
own soul; that money was of no use to him, but 
that when mounted upon her he felt as rich as the 
Pasha.” At one part of the negoeiation, however, 
the reverend traveller felt so sure of having her, that 
he christened her by anticipation, “ Mrs Jordan,” 
“an appropriate and scriptural name. _..We once 


heard, of an old Sicilian bishop »who: named’ his 
four heavy coach-horses after the four evangelists. 


* But perhaps, after all, the subject on which the Rev. ° 


Vere Monro is most eloquent, is that of good eating. 
We like “white-bait,” whether eaten at the large new 
- house at Blackwall, or at the small old one (the Crown 
and Sceptre) at Greenwich;—and who does not? 
But we could not discourse so energetically thereon, 
as doth this divine, who introduces a. mention 
of it in describing a breakfast on Abou Sookn, a 
very delicate fish, caught in the lake Tiberius, a 
“place famed in the New Testament. His reverence 
says :— 

“It (i.e. the Abou Sookn) had been simply 
fried in oil; and my loins being girt for the way 
(he is scriptural even in gourmandizing) I seated my- 
self upon the threshold of the Jew’s door, and ate it 
from the pan, without any of the piquant aids that 
are commonly called in; and—never was anything 
so delicate! What a host of recollections crowded 
down my throat with each delicious morsel! Rich- 
mond, thine eels |—but they are laboured by science 
ere they attain perfection ; and ye little Blackwall fry! 
fairest gem of the stream! ye too are embalmed in batter 
with a libation of lemon juice : and thou, too, turbot a 
lu créme et aux gratins! sublimest production of the 
Rocher ! thou delightest by a borrowed savour! But 
thou, Abou Sookn, what shall I say of thee, ‘ most 
rascally sweet’ fish ! thou art unique! 


“No ketchup of fungus to deck thy corse, 
Thou liest alone in thy glory !” 


(We doubt not that every reader will see the pro- 
priety of the burlesque of the two lines of verse, 
which are raised on the truly sublime poem written 
on the death of Sir John Moore. ) 


But it is on “kidneys for breakfast,” that the 
Reverend Vere Monro puts out all his strength, 
Until we read his dissertation, we were not aware 
that kidneys, at that'time o’ the day, were so very 
English’; for thoroughly English though'we be (not- 
withstanding that we have ridden on camels and 
slept in tents in our time as well as Mr Monro) we 
have not seen kidneys commonly served up at break- 
fast in England, and, generally speaking, we dislike 
and abhor them at such a meal. It may be, how- 
ever, that this is the very reason why we do not ride 
fourteen stone, and are not by one tenth part (which 
is"a tithe) so pugnacious as the Reverend Vere 
Monro. But we must let him talk about what he 
calls the ‘ incomparable kidneys” which he ate at an 
inn kept by a Greek at Beyrout, in Syria :— 


“Upon my inquiring about breakfast, mine host 
made a reply which deserves to be mentioned for its 
more than ordinary sagacity—‘ The coffee, fruit, and 
eggs, sir, are ready; but not the kidneys.’ This 
evinced an acquaintance with the English character 
in general, and with my own in particular, which 
surprised me exceedingly, and, indeed, did in some 
degree alarm me. It could scarcely be intuition; and 
I began to suspect that my skull exhibited some pre- 
‘posterous "bump, some protuberant craniological 
conformation indicative of kidneytiveness, and I de. 
sired to be {informed how he could possibly have 
learnt that I affected “kidneys” at that particular 
time of day. He told me that he had travelled with 
two Englishmen, and that they had daily breakfasted 
on kidneys or beefsteaks ; and that some English tra- 
vellers were led to remain a month in his house by the 
good fare which he set before them, and they followed 
the same rule. Whoever it was that initiated this 
Greek into the mystery of broiling a kidney, is en- 
titled to the thanks of all Syrian travellers; besides 
having conferred a lasting benefit on the man him- 
self, who thus wins the hearts of his guests, while 
they are induced to forego for atime the excitements 
of travelling for the more substantial benefits of 
breakfasting.” 


- After seeing a good deal of the Holy Land ana 
Syria, Mr Monro proceeded to Adana, a rich and 
most interesting district that has been visited by no 
recent traveller we know of. and concerning which we 


should have been most thankful for any information. 
It was the question as to whom Adana should belong, 
that delayed the negociations for peace, at the end of 
the late war; and it was with sore regret that ‘the 
Turks at last ceded it to the Pasha of Egypt. But, 
although he finds time to discuss the merits of a 
breed of greyhounds he saw there, Mr Monro tells 
us nothing about the country, and says only a few 
words about the towti of Adana. As to all matters 
‘connected with geography and statistics, he seems to 
hold them in utter contempt, for we can scarcely re- 
member two consecutive lines in his two volumes 
having any reference'to them. We are almost in anger 
at seeing such opportunities thrown away. His ener- 
gy, and activity, and capabilities of bearing fatigue, 
carried him: over a good deal of ground which is 
almost terra incognita; and with a little attention he 
might have made some ‘valuable additions to Colonel 
Leake's map of Asia Minor. But all the time he 
was galloping across that country, his only thought— 
his only ambition seems to have been to prove that 
an English parson had more bottom than a Turkish 
courier, and could beat a Tartar in feats of horse 
manship, : ‘ 
It was at Aleppo, whither he ‘had repaired from 
Adana, that Mr Monro determined to travel, in ‘the 
scorching month of July, right across Asia Minor’to 
Constantinople with the Tartar, or government 
courier; a manly determination, as every one will 
feel who knows anything of the distance of thé 
journey, the nature of the roads, and the rapid, 
break-neck manner in which these Tartars travel. 


# Ali-Agha was the beau-ideal of Tartars! He 
could take him to Constantinople in five days, if his 
reverence could only ride up to him! 
seven days and nights on horseback without sleeping ! 
He could liveupon air! In spite, however, of ‘these 
superhuman faculties, Mr Monro gives us to under- 
stand that when they came to hoot and saddle “ he 
did for him.” 

The way in which the reverend gentleman pre- 
pared himself for the journey is amusingly charac- 
teristic.” He happened to know that Arabic is not 
spoken beyond Mount Taurus, and that, therefore, 
the few words he had picked up of that language 
would be useless to him as soon as he should cross 
the frontier of Asia Minor. He says, and for rea- 
sons already explained, we give his own words :— 

“ IT engaged a tutor, and applied myself steadily 
to get up as much Turkish as would suffice for the 
journey. Having written in a small book sentences 
and expressions to suit every possible circumstance 
that was likely to occur, I wished to be equipped 
with a few terms of displeasure, in case the Tartar’s 
conduct should not be comme il faut ;,and I begged 
to be enabled to call him a ‘dog, a pig, and an inji- 
del.’” 

Having obtained this choice triad of words, he 
next thought of his dress, which was finally arranged 
thus :— 


“ A‘light sailor’s jacket and trowsers, elastic 
cotton shirt, and straw-hat, constituted’my own 
dress,—the most convenient and comfortable that 
can be adopted where exercise or heat are to be 
undergone.” 

We have nothing to say against the comfort or 
convenience, but are not at all surprised that the 
Turks, who have been accustomed to a considerable 
display on the part of the gentlemen of the country, 
and to'see Eyropean travellers (where they see them 
at all) followed at least by a dragoman and a servant 
or two, should not have treated a person so equipped, 
and without an attendant of any kind, with al! that 
deference or consideration Mr Monro seems to ‘have 
expected.~ We wonder what they would have 
thought of him had they been told he was an Imam 
an Oulema—a priest ! 


Fortunately for himself, he seems to have left, his 
pugilistic propensities.behind him in Syria, for, after 
crossing the chain of Mount Taurus, although he 
tells us he had some quarrels with the Tartar, and 
“was obliged to give utterance to the opprobrious 
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terms” he had learned at Aleppo, we hear no more 
of his using either fist or stick. We say this is for- 
tunate for him, seeing that the Turk, misgoverned 
and oppressed as he is, is a hish-spirited fellow, who 
will by no means put up with a blow, and who holds 
his beard as a thing sacred. Had the Rev. Vere 
Monro dared to strike an Osmanli—a true Turk, he 
would have got what he calls “a poke in the ribs,” 
not from the butt-end of a gun, but from a sharp- 
cutting yataghan; and had he seized an Osmanli by 
the beard, we much doubt whether he would have 
brought home his own head on his shoulders. 
These proceedings were all safe enough among the 
thoroughly degraded fellahs of Egypt, and the sub- 
missive, dis-spirited peasantry of Syria; but we 
would ask this reverend Hector, where was the man- 
liness in striking poor men, who, as he knew, had 
not the courage to return the blow, particularly on 
the person of one furnished (as Mr Monro was) 
with the absolute firman of the Pasha of Egy pt? 

On reaching Constantinople, although, if he had 
ever read anything, he ought to have been prepared 
for the fact, our traveller falls into a downright fury 
because he finds the inside of that city so inferior to 
its beautiful and magnificent exterior. The follow- 
ing is the last sentence of this extraordinary 
book :—- ‘ 

“ In the. steep streets of Pera all nature is offen- 
sive ; from fairy visions you are roused to a dread of 
the plague, and shrink from every object around you, 
as if death were in its touch: yet in spite of the 
nicest caution, you are hustled at each step by swag- 
gering Turks mangy dogs, squalid Jews, lying Greek, 
lousy Arabs, cheating Franks, and women wandering 
in grave clothes.” 

Now, though Pera and Galata (the Christian 
suburbs) are bad enough, they are no more deserving 
of a description like this, than Mr Monro is entitled 
to the reputation of a temperate and candid traveller. 
We doubt not that his work will find readers. It is 
frequently lively and amusing, and in some respects 
he is a striking writer. We trust, however, we have 
taken the venom out of his sting, and have shown 
where he would be but a blind guide and pernicious 
instructor to future travellers. 


YOUTHFUL AUTHORSHIP. 


Juvenile Researches, or a iption of some of the 
Principal Towns in the West of Sussex and the 
Borders of Hants. Second Edition. Easebourne, 
1835. Pp. 133. 2s, 6d. 

‘Tus little volume is a curiosity, and something 

more. The author, H. Dudley, is a boy only fifteen 

years of age; and he has not only written the book, 


"but has printed it with his own hands, and even 


fabricated, or at least directed the construction of 
his own printing-press. By much the most won- 
derful specimen he has ‘given of his talent, however, 
we must consider to be the engravings on wood with 
which it is embellished. There are about forty of 
these—and, although the mechanical part of the 
performance is, as might be expected, rude enough, 
for the young engraver has never even witnessed the 
practice of the art to which he has here applied his 
hand, several of them display very considerable 
spirit and freedom, and are upon the whole very 
successful representations. We should say, as far as 
we may judge from the book, that this is the line 
in which the author shows the most decided talent, — 
except, indeed, that the circumstances of the publi- 
cation generally indicate in one so young much 
more than the common share of ambition, ingenuity 
and perseverance, Some of the engravings, par- 
ticularly those of two paintings by Theodore Ber- 
nardi in the cathedral of Chichester, are very elabo- 


rate works, and must have taken a long time to 
finish. These, and the engravings of Chichester 
cross, of the exterior of the Cathedral, of the two 
stone coffins with skeletons, of two curious Norman 
sculptures, of an ancient Roman stone with an in- 
scription, of an ancient picture of the Resurrection, 
and a vignette of a horse's head, certainly evidence 
extraodinary proficiency, considering the circum- 
stances in which it has been attained, and a taste 
and capacity which, if duly cultivated, cannot fail to 
lead to excellence. The merit of the accompanying 
description appearg to consist chiefly in its being 
written sensibly, and without any pretension, which, 
looking to the youth of the author, is by no means 
the least gratifying sign’ that could have been 
afforded of the soundness as well as the precocity 
of his intellect. 
The book is dedicated by the writer to his mother 
in a few very proper words; but Mrs Dudley, it 
appears, has a pair of prodigies in her family, one of 
each sex. Mr H. Dudley’s prose is described on the 
title-page as “interspersed with various pieces of 
poetry by a sister,” and the young lady, we are told 
in the Preface, was only thirteen when these effusions 
were produced. Miss Dudley, no doubt, must be a 
remarkable girl, and possessed both of an aspiring 
character, and of much more than the share usual at 
her age of reflection and poetical feeling ; but still it 
might perhaps have been as well that she had waited 
a few vears longer before she became a writer for the 
press. Her verses here given are of necessity very 
imperfect performances; for it is really nearly as 
impossible that a girlof thirteen should write good 
poetry, as that she should exert the bodily strength of 
full-grown womanhood. At that age the necessary 
ingenuity for the manufacture of rhyme and the 
arrangement of imagery, may possibly be developed ; 
but where is the knowledge, where is the experience 
of life, where are the passions, which go to the 
making of poetry? A true poetess of thirteen would 
be rather something preternatural* than something 
merely precocious. No, the fount of poetry is fed 
with tears; and we should be sorry to think that 
Miss Dudley had already thought, and suffered, and 
wept enough, to be very rich in poetic power. 
—_—— 
GUAZZARONI’S ITALIAN GRAMMAR} 
Grammaire Italienne, Elementaire et Analitique, avec 
les Accents sur tous les Mots Italiens, §c. §c. Par 
G. Guazzaroni. Londres: Chez |l’Auteur, 93 Mil- 
ton street. Dorset square. 
Turs simple, compendious grammar, which has already 
gone through several editions, is one of the easiest and 
best we have seen for teaching Italian. The ponderous 
old grammar of Veneroni, which was generally used 
in our young days, is a very bad one, and, to say 
nothing of its numerous errors and solecisms, it ought 
to be exploded merely on account of its great length 
aud bulk, which terrify beginners, and give them 
notions of difficulties which in reality do not exist. 
The discontents, troubles, and revolutions manquées in 
the Peninsula, which have driven educated Italians 
by hundreds to our shores, have had the effect of pro- 
viding even all our provincial towns with good masters 
and teachers, whose terms have been reduced in pro- 
portion to the abundance of the supply. We believe 
at this moment there is scarcely a town of any conse- 
quence in our island in which there are not one or 
two Italian exiles living by teaching their language ; 
and, be it said to ¢heir credit, and to our owacr . 4 for 





the fact shows how widely diffused is the love of know- 
ledge and improvement), living, in the large majority 
of cases, respectably and honourably, in comfort, if not 
in affluence. In consequence of this, we have met 
young persons of the middling ranks of life, who have 
never crossed the Alps, or even the channel,—who have 
never even been to London, and who yet speak the 
rich and beautiful Italian language with correctness, 
both of idiom and accent. 

It was far different in our school-boy days, when, 
outof London, a proper Italian master could hardly be 
procured for love or money, or at all events, but at 
such an expense as only the high and wealthy classes 
could afford. Verily, if our children do not make 
more progress in all these things than we did, the 
blame must rest with them, for their opportunities are 
ten-fold what we old people enjoyed. 


Fragmens Tirés des Impressions de Voyage. Par A. 
Dumas. A usage des Enfans. 1 vol. 12mo, 
London. Rolandi. 


Turs little book is well calculated to answer the object 
proposed, which is to serve as an amusing medium of 
teaching young people French. The language is idio- 
matical, familiar, and conversational—in short, just the 
sort of language living decent French people use in 
the ordinary transactions of society. Telemachus, by 
which we were drilled into French, is all very well in 
its way, but the style of the sage Mentor is but little 
fitted for the common usages of life—his long and stately 
speeches give no key to familiar French conversation ; 
and we doubt whether a thorough acquaintance with 
the whole book would enable an English youth to make 
his way in France, or even to order his dinner, or his 
bed at night. How would Eoglish waiters and cham- 
bermaids stare at the foreign traveller who should ad- 
dress them in the style of Johnson’s ‘ Rasselas,’ or 
Macpherson’s ¢ Ossian !’ 

The fragments of travels relate entirely to the Swiss 
Alps, a subject as likely as any we know of to charm 
the attention of young people. There is a striking de- 
scription of the Valley of Chamouny, with its glaciers 
and sea of ice, of Mont Blanc and its deep gulfs and 
tremendous avalanches, of Mount Saint Bernard, with 
its ancient hospice and hospitable monks ;—and this is 
intermingled with anecdotes concerning adventurous 
guides, bear-hunters, and chamois bunters, and with 


accounts of “ moving accidents by flood and snow.” 
—— 


— If miracles be ceased, yet marvels will never 
cease. There is no creature in the world wherein we 
may not see enough to wonder at ; for there is no worm 
of the earth, no spire of grass, no leaf, no twig, wherein 
we may not see the footsteps of a Deity. The best 
visible creature is man : now, what man is he that can 
make but a hair, or a straw, much less any sensitive 
creature ; so as no less than an infinite power is seen 
in every object that ‘presents itself to our eyes. If 
therefore, we look only upon the outsides of these bodily 
substances, and do not see God in everything, we are 
no better than brutish ; making us merely of our sense, 
without the least improvement of our faith, or our 
reason. Contrary, then, to the opinion of those mea 
who hold that a wise man should admire nothing, 1 
say, that a man truly wise and good should admire 
everything.— Bishop Hall. 
— 
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